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all those who inhabited Canada, was quickly reserved,
as it is today, for the country people, for farmers living
on the lands they work.

The habitants were to be found especially between
Quebec and Montreal on both banks of the St.
Lawrence, where fine and prosperous parishes spread
out whose boundaries corresponded for the most part
with those of the seigniories. A few houses, grouped
around the rectory and the church, usually made up
the village. Between one village and the next, parallel,
or more frequently perpendicular to the river, divided
into rectangles or, less frequently, into fan-shaped plots,
the farms succeeded one another, sometimes flat and
bare, sometimes rolling and partly wooded. There were
few or no highways until 1735 when there was one road
passable for vehicles between Quebec and Montreal.
The St. Lawrence and its tributaries remained, except
in winter, the principal and sometimes the only means
of communication; but here and there in response to
local needs there were roads which took and kept the
name of "the king's highways."

The cultivation of the land, like all the work of
mankind, has about it something of the nature of a
struggle. For a long time it was nothing more than
that in New France; a struggle against the forest which
had to be cleared, against the cold, against the Indians.
On his arrival the colonist generally received two acres
of cleared land and grants of cash or goods which per-
mitted him to await returns from his first harvest. But
this was considered a debt, whose repayment permitted
the settlement of other colonists, and the two acres
could be thought of only as a starting point, since the
average extent of a farm was thirty acres.